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AGRICULTURAL 





CIRCULAR FROM THE BOTANICAL SUR- 
VEYOR. 

We take much pleasure in laying before our 
agricultural friends the subjoined circular letter of 
the learned gentleman, appointed to collect infor- 
mation concerning the Forest Trees of the State. 
The inquiries are full, but all of them adapted to 
elicit valuable knowledge; and we hope will 
bring out numerous and full answers from observ- 
ing minds in every part of the State, The sub- 
ject is by no means one of mere curiosity but of 
great practical value and application, 

Boston, April 18, 1838. 

Sir—Having been appointed by the Executive 
one of the Commissioners for the Botanical and 
Zoological Survey of the State, and having, in the 


subdivision of its duties, taken charge of that part. 


of the survey which relates to forest trees and 
shruvs, and, from the trial of one season, having 
found it impossible to obtain, without assistance, 
a knowledge of the forests of the Commonwealth, 
I take the liberty to a information from intelli- 
gent and public spirited individuals in various 
parts of the State, and, among others, to address 
myself to you. 

I shall feel obliged by an answer to any one or 
to all of the following questions. It was my in- 
tention, if possible, to make a general survey of 
the forests in every section of the State ; and the 


answers | may receive will aid me in judging | 


what parts it will be most desirable to visit, and, 
as it will be impossible to visit all, will, 1 trust, 
furnish much of the information I should: gain 
from personal inspection. 

1. What kind of forest trees are chiefly found 
in your neighborhood ? 

2. What grow to the largest size? On what 
kinds of land do particular trees flourish best ? 
On high or low, wet or dry, sandy, loamy, o1 
clayey ? 

3. What trees in your vicinity are very remark- 
able for size? How situated and how oli ? 

4, Are there any trees not commonly known ? 

5. What portion of the county or town, do you 
know or suppose to be in forest ? 

6. Have any attempts been made to cultivate 
any of the forest trees, from seed or by trans- 
planting 2? With what success ? 

7. What kinds of wood are used in building or 
in any branch of manufactures? In what quan- 
tities ? 

8. What kinds of wood are used for fuel ? 
What quantity ? What is the average for a fam- 
ily ? 

9. In felling for timber or for fuel, is it the 
practice to thin out the forest, or to cut it entirely 
down and leave it to spring up from the stumps 
or stools?) Which is considered preferable ? 

10. How soon will a wood which has been cut 





entirely down, renew itself so as to be profitably 
cut again ? 

11. Stumps of treesof what age, when felled, 
will shoot up most vigorously ? 
at which they cease to shoot ? 
not shoot from the stump ? 

12, What season of the year is found most fa- 
vorable for felling a forest, when the object is to 
have it renew itself speedily from the stumps ? 

13. What, when the object is to destroy it? 

14. What effects, farther than affording shade 
for animals, are found to be produced on pasture 
land, by allowing single trees or clumps of trees 
to stand? What ill effects, if any, by allowing 
them to stand by roadsides or enclosures ? What 
trees are best to let stand ? 

15. What circumstances do you consider par- 
ticularly unfavorable to the growth of trees ? 

16. What instances have come to your knowl- 
edge, of a forest of one kind of trees having been 
succeeded by the spontaneous growth of trees of 
another kind ? 

17. What kinds of wood are most profitably 
converted into charcoal? Young trees or old ? 
What is the value of charcoal ? 

18. What kinds of bark are used for tanning ? 
Is the bark usually stripped for this purpose, from 
all trees to be used as timber oras fuel? At what 
age are trees considgred as yielding the best bark ? 
What is bark worth, her cord ? 

19. Is wood imported into your town or county 
for fuel? For any other purpose ? What wood ? 
In what quantities? Whence and at what pri- 
ces ? 

20. Have any attempts been made to form 
hedges? With what success? Have native or 
foreign plants been tried for the purpose ? 


What trees will 


I can hardly hope that any one gentleman will 
give an answer to each of these questions. I shall, 
however, be glad to receive any information, re- 
specting the forest trees and native shrubs, wheth- 
er embraced in these questions or not, 

May | solicit your favorable attention to the 
subject, and if circumstances prevent your giving 
your personal attention, may | request you to in- 
terest in it some individuals in your neighborhood, 
able and willing to give me the desired informa- 
tion. 

If you will give me your aid, in this matter, 
you will confer an additional favor by letting me 
have your answer, by mail, before the middle of 
July next. 

lam, respectfully yours, 
GEORGE B. EMERSON, 





PREMIUMS OF MASSACHUSETTS AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY FOR 1838, 
Continued.) 

Experiments, Discovertes AND INVENTIONS, 

For the experiment of turning in Green Crops 
as a manure, on a tract not less than one acre, and 
proving its utility, giving a particular account in 
writing, of the process and the result, $50 00 


is there any age 





For an effectual and satisfactory mode 
of extirpating the Worm that attacks the 
locust tree, 

For anew, effectual, and satisfactory 
mode of extirpating the Borer which attacks 
the apple tree, 

For any newly invented Agricultural Im- 
plement, or Machine, superior to any de- 
signed for the same use, a reward not ex- 
ceeding twenty dollars, according to the 
importance of the invention, 

To the person who shall prove, to the 
satisfaction of the ‘Trustees, that his mode 
of rearing, feeding and fattening neat cattle 
is best, 

For the greatest quantity of raw unman- 
ufactured Silk, not less than ten pounds, 
raised by the claimant, and presented be- 
fore the first of December, 1838, 


100 00 


50 00 


20 00 


20 00 


20 00 


Trees ano Live Henees. 

For the best plantation of White Oak 
trees, not less than one acre nor fewer 
than 1000 trees per acre—raised from the 
acorn—not less than three years old, and 
which shall be in the mast thriving state 
on the first day of September, 1838, 

For the best plantation, not before offer- 
ed for premium, of White Ash, Lareh and 
Yellow Locust trees, each not less than 
one acre, nor fewer than 1000 trees per 
acre, to be raised from the seeds, and which 
trees not less than three years old, shall be 
in the most flourishing condition on the 
first of September, 1838, 

For the best Live Hedge, not less than 
50 rods, and which shall be in the most 
thriving state in 1838, 


50 00 


25 CO 


30 00 

Claims for the best plantation of trees above 
mentioned, together with the proper evidence, 
must be delivered to Bensamin Guity, Esq. in 
Boston, free of expense, on or before the first day 
of January, 1839. 


Claims for the premiums on vegetable and 
grain crops, and experiments and inventions, to- 
gether with the evidences required, are to be in 
writing, and sent free of expense, to Bensamin 
Guitp, Esq. in Boston, Assistant Recording Sec- 
retary, on or before the first day of December 
next, and they will be examined by the Commit- 
tee, previous to the 6th day of December. 


Jt is understood, that whenever, merely from 
want of competition, any of the claimants may be 
considered entitled to the premium, under a literal 
construction ;—yet, if in the opinion of the judges, 
the ebject so offered is not deserving of any re- 
ward, the judges shall have a right to reject such 
claims, Persons to whom premiums shall be 
awarded, may, at their option, have an article of 
plate, with suitable inscriptions, in lieu of the 
money, 

In cases where pecuniary premiums are offered, 
the Trustees may, having regard to the circum. 
stances of the competitors, award either the So- 
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ciety’s gold or silver medals, in lieu of the pecu- | 
viary premium annexed to the several articles. | 

That if any competitor for any of the Society’s | 
premiums shall be diseovered to have used any | 
disingenuous measures, by which the objects of 
the Society have been defeated, such person shall | 
not only forfeit the premiums which may have 
been awarded to him, but be rendered ineapable 
of being ever after a competitor for any of the 
Society”s premiums. 

Tine of paying Premiums,—-The Treasurer 
will rttend on Thursday, the 6th of December, at 
12, "A, to pay all premiums awarded, 

/,]l premiums vot demanded within six months 
aft or they shall have been awarded, shall be deem- 
ed to have been generously given to aid the funds | 
of the Soelety. 

By order of the Trustees, | 


PETER C. BROOKS, 


WILLIAM PRESCOTT, | 
», H, DERBY, + Committee. 
JOSIAH QUINCY, Jr. | 
ELIAS PHINNEY, b 





(Original Communications ) 


T'o the Editor of the N. E. Farmer: 
Dear Sin—In the Farmer of March 14, I ob- | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Apri, 1838. | 
| 
| 
served a statement “of facts respecting a bed of 
carrots cultivated in Westborough the last summer 
by Mr George Denny.” As the season for SOW- | 
ing carrots is just at hand, permit me through | 
your columns to suggest a few enquires to Mr} 
Denny or his amanuensis in relation to a “ few | 
facts” that are not contained in the statement | 
above alluded to. The “brief summary” states | 
that ‘about one third of the land was manured | 
with 7 loads of manure ;” but nothing is said of | 
the quantity of manure applied the previous year, | 
If Mr Denny would inform us how much manure 
was put upon the same land the previous year, | 
the kind and quantity of crop raised upon it, “on 


the amount of labor expended upon it we might 
be able to judge much more accurately of the ex- 
pediency of raising carrots. 

Were I to put 100 loads of manure upon one 
acre of mellow land this year and plant it with | 
potatoes and should obtain but 200 bushels, my | 
neighbors would consider me rather unsuccess- 
ful. But should | put a small quantity of manure 
upon the same land next year and sow it with 
Ruta Baga or Mangel Wertzel and obtain 6 or 8 
hundred bushels (which is no greatcrop) and then 
state in the newspaper that I raised such a crop | 
and that at 40 cents per bushel, they would amount | 
to $240 or $320, and without but very little mia | 
nure too, those who would not know the circum. | 
stances nor price of the roots, might reasonably | 
consider it an extraordinary crop. 

The fact is, Mr Editor, such one sided state- | 
ments as are often imposed upon the printer and | 
the public are in my opinion injurious to the farm- | 
ing interest. Mr A, or Mr B, states through the | 
columns of a newspaper that upon poor land with | 
little or no manure he has raised a tremendous | 
great crop of this, that 





or the other vegetable; a| 
young farmer sees the statement and being am- 
bitious determines to try the same course, fails al- 
together in his crop, scolds about the Printer and 
Book farmers, throws aside his agricultural jour- | 
nal as useless trash, and follows the track of his | 
Father and his Father’s Father, 





apparent neglect. 





Let the truth, the whole truth be told, and the 
Farmer may greatly benefit his brother farmer by 
making experiments and communicating the re- 
sults to each other. H. 
May 7, 1838. 
We insert with great pleasure the above letter. 
We think the inquiries all pertinent, and the re- 


inarks just; and we respectfully ask the favor of 


our correspondent at Westboro’ to reply to them 
as fally as his convenience will admit. 

We beg leave however to remind our corres- 
pondent H. that he is cisposed to hold the editor 
of a public paper to too strict a responsibility.— 
Where communications are given on the authority 


of others, and especially where dates and names 


‘and places are distinetly stated, the editer is not 
‘answerable for any facts asserted or any state- 


;ments made unless he voluntarily assumes such 


We 


do not mean by this remark to imply any distrust 


responsibility, and just as far as he does this. 


of the credibility of our Westboro’ correspondent 
or of the correctness of his statement. We pre- 


sume he is able and ready to answer for himself, 


but we mean to say that the responsibility in such 


| eases, whatever it may be, rests wholly with the 


person who makes the statement. 

We have often called the attention of farmers 
to the great importance of the strictest exactness 
in all their operations afid experiments. Agricul- 
ture is particularly a science of facts. Theories 
are abundant but we particularly distrust them. 
But that facts should be useful to others, and ex- 
periments made to serve as guides, all the partic- 
ulars of soil, aspect, seed, manuring, preparation, 
cultivation, harvesting, measuring, &c. should be 
fully stated. In these particulars different cases 
are so different from each other, that serious dis- 
appointments occur where all the circumstances 
are not fully given. Facts, exact statements, de- 
tailed experiments are interesting and highly in- 
structive; and we promise our brother farmers 
that they shail always be welcome to our journal. 


am KD. 





Hampton, Feb. 26, 1838. 
Mr Eprrorn—Having about six acres of mow- 
ing land that has become as the phrase is “bound 
out”? and being desirous of keeping it on grass as 
much as possible, Will you or some of your cor- 
respondents tnform me whether it would not be 
good policy to turn it over in the spring, roll and 
harrow it, spread on manure, and sow oats and 
grass seed taking care not to disturb the turf. I 
do not wish to plant the land, as it would take too 
long to get it into grass. If you know of a better 
course to pursue will you inform me through 
the medium of your valuable paper and greatly 
oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 
P. S. My land is a black loam upon a hard pan, 
consequently inclined to be quite wet in the 
spring. 


The above communication was accidentally 


mislaid and we offer this as an apology for our 
We fear our answer may now 





be too late to influence the operations ; but the 
management proposed and the style of the com- 
munication show conclusively that our advice is 
not particularly needed. 

We know several pieces of land similar, as we 
judge from the description, to the one in question, 
where the mode here proposed to be pursued 
has been followed with great success. Our cor- 
respondent suggests that he shall * plough, roll 
We 


should prefer to plough, then spread the manure 


and harrow, and then spread on manure.” 
on the furrow, then roll and harrow, &c. Unless 
there is a great abundance of manure at hand, we 
do not advise to burying it deep in the soil; at 
the same time if left upon the surface, much of its 
efficacy will undoubtedly be lost. Its best effects 
will be experienced when it is well intermixed 
with the soil, by which we mean the vegetable 
mould; and accessible to the influences of light 
and heat and air, Something in this case will 
depend apon the kind of plant cultivated, Tap- 
rooted vegetables, which descend deeply into the 
earth, require a deep soil, which is loosened and 
enriched as deeply as the root is likely to go down, 
Sut the grasses and cereal grains which spread 
their roots laterally and horizontally, require that 
their feed should be nearer the surface. 

In respect to the ease in hand we should far- 
ther advise our correspondent, if he will allow us 
to use the word advise though we design only to 
suggest and not to dictate, that he should cut his 
oat crop green for fodder ; and not suffer it to ri- 
pen. The crop of grain if ripened will not we 
believe compensate for the exhaustion of the land, 
where it isto be continued in grass. Farmers, 
within our own observation are almost unanimous 
in the opinion that oats are a poor crop, with 
which to lay down laad to grass; but the great 
objection to them is obviated when they are cut 
green for fodder. 

We cannot doubt under the plan proposed, that 
the field of our correspondent will be renovated 
and yield abundantly ; and should life be spared 
and circumstances admit, we shall be most happy 
te learn the result. On other subjects likewise 


we sheuld be equally glad to hear from bim,--Ep. 





ON THE GERMINATING OF SEEDS. 

Seeds often fail to grow; and the seedsman is 
often faulted, for vending bad seeds, when the 
seeds are really good, and when the cause of their 
not growing is owing to the gardener or planter. 
To induce germination, moisture, atmospheric air, 
and a certain temperature, are indispensable; and 
it is also requisite that light be excluded from the 
seed, until the nutriment in the seed is exhausted, 
or until the root can draw nourishment from the 
soil, The first effect of the air, heat and moisture 
upon the seed is, to change its properties—to con- 
vert its starch into sugar—into a sert of milky 
pulp, the proper food of the embryo plant. If at 
this stage the seed becomes drv, its vitality is be- 


ile 


| lieved to be destroyed ; but if these agents are 


id 


d 
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permitted to exert their influence, the contents of 
the seed swell by degrees, and the first point of 
the futt’re root having formed, breaks through the 
shell in a downward direction, and about the same 
time the first point of the future stem comes forth 
in an upward direction, ‘The presence of air, 
heat and moisture are as indispensable to the growh 
of the plant, as they are to the germination of the 
seed. 

Now it often happens, that when seeds are plant- 


ed in fresh stirred ground, or when the soil is) 


moist, they undergo the incipient process of fer- 
mentation, and the earth not being pressed upon 
them, and dry weather ensuing, the moisture is 
abstracted, and the seeds perish. ‘Too much moist- 
ure is also often destructive to the vital principle 
of seeds—and others again are buried too deep 
to be vivified by solar and atmospheric influence. 
The first object in planting, therefore, should be 
to place the seed just so far under the surface, and 
so to cover it with earth, as shall barely secure to 
jt a constant supply of moisture. ‘There are many 
seeds, as of the carrot, parsnip, orchard grass, &c. 
which if not previously steeped, or the soil well 
pulverized and pressed upon them, fail to grow for 
want of moisture. Hence, in sowing orchard 
grass, it is found prudent to spread it upon a floor 
and sprinkle it with water, before it is sown, and 
to pass aroller over the ground after the seed is 
sown, And hence, in light garden mould, it is 
advisable to press, with the hoe or spade, the earth 
upon all light seeds after they are sown. 

But we would draw the attention of the farmer, 
as well as of the gardner, to another mode of pre- 
venting failure and disappointinent in the growth 
of certain seeds—and that is, by sprouting them 
before they are planted. ‘This may be convenient- 
ly done with Indian corn, pumpkins, mangold 
wurtzel, beets, &c, on the farm, and with melons, 
cucumbers, beans, peppers, and a great number 
of other seeds which are assigned to the garden. 
The mode of doing it with the field seeds we have 
named is this; steep the seed twelve or twenty 
hours in water of atepid or warm temperature— 
then take off the water, and leave them ina warm 
place, covered to exclude the light and prevent 
their drying, or in a dark cellar or room, aud the 
radicles or roots will sheot in a fewdays, and may 
then be planted without injury. Being obliged to 
suspend our planting for four days, on account of 
rain, we found our seed, which had been previ- 
ously steeped, and set by in adark room, with rad- 
icles two or three inches long. It was planted 
with but little inconvenience, and did remarkably 
well, Mr J. Nott sprouted a part of his corn last 
year, while a part of the seed was notsprouted— 
and what is worthy the particular notice of the 
farmer, he assures us that the sprouted corn was not 
injured by the wire worm, while the unsteeped seed 
was seriously injured, although planted by the side 
of eachother. Mr Nott accounts for the differ- 
ence in this way: The wire-worm attacks the chit 
and feeds uponand destroys the germ; but the 
radicles having protruded, and not being to the 
taste of the worm, the insect attacked the solid 
part of the kernel, where its progress was too slow, 
and too remote from the germ, to retard its growth. 
Mr Nott also sprouted his mangold wurtzel seed, 
and planted it so late as the 27th June. Almost 
every seed grew, and the crop might be called a 
good one early in September. 

To sprout garden seeds, procure two sods, of 
equal size, say eighteen inches square; lay one 


| down in the corner of the kitchen chimney, grass 
| down ; lay your seeds upon it, if small wrap them 
|in apiece of brown paper; then place the other 
| sod upon them, grass up—water well with warm 
water, and the seeds will sprout in twentyfour to 
| fortyeight hours. 

There is one manifest advantage in sprouting 
| seeds—it tests their goodness, and shows whether 
they will or will not grow. A small quantity of 
seed corn, submitted to this test before planting, 


| farmer.—Cultivator. 


MELONS. 

The countries in the world most celebrated for 
melons, are the plains of Bokkara, composed 
principally of sand ; the Island of Cyprus, sim- 
lilarly constituted, and the Delta of Egypt, com- 
posed of the fine sands and sediment brought 
down and deposited in a course of centuries by 
the river Nile. Dr E, D, Clark, in his travels in 
Fgypt and Syria, gives an interesting account of 
ithe melon cultivation on the Nile. ‘The bed of 





| this long river contains abundance of sand-banks, | 


|} subject to changes and shifting, from the annual 
floods by which they are fermed. As the water 
recedes after the floods, these banks are gradually 
left dry: and are immediately occupied by the 
| Fellals, as melon beds. Pigeons’ or doves’ dung, 
which birds abound in Egypt, is mixed in proper 
| quantities with this sand, and the products are 
| astonishing. Dr Clark affirms that wlieu ripe, an 
extensive bed of these melous perfumes the air to 
a great distance ; and as the vessel in which he 
sailed from Rosetta to Acre, was freighted with 
this fruit, the fragrance was almost overpowering. 

A gentieman, a few days since, assured us that 
the finest melons he ever raised or tasted, were 
grown ona bank of pure sand thrown from a well 
at the depth of about twenty feet. Manure was 
mixed with the sand, and the seeds then planted, 
Three of the melons weighed above 60 Ibs., or 
more than 20 lbs., each. ‘There is no plant that 
seems more to delight in a sandy soil than the 
melon, To arrive at perfection it requires great 
heat, and this a sandy soil gives to a greater de- 
gree than any other. Few good melons are raised 
in the western part of this state; might not the 
quantity and the quality be increased by planting 
in manured sand, as in the above described in- 
stances? We think it well worth a trial_—Gen. 
Farmer, 





FEEDING BEES. 
Sometimes bees need feeding even as late as to 
the first of May, when the weather is cold. By 


er it contains any honey of consequence ; if very 
light, bore a hole into the side near the top, witha 
small gimlet, then run in a very small stick or 
knitting needle; in this manner you can learn 
whether there is honey enough or not, If there 
be very little or no honey, the bees should be fed 
until the weather becomes warmer. We once fed 
two swarms of bees for several weeks, until the 
first of May; we then thought that they could 
collect their food, as the flowers were in bloom, 
and took no more care of them, but at the close 
of a week’s cold weather, most of the time stormp 
we looked to them, and found that they had star- 
ved. But few persons consider how much _ bees 
are affected by the weather and the state of vege- 
tation. We have weighed hives of bees most 





would in many instances prevent great loss to the 


lifting a hive it may be judged by its weight wheth- } 


every week during the warm season, and every 
month in the cold season, and from these experi- 
ments we have gained much valuable information 
in managing them. We have had bees gain 12 
ibs. per week to the hive inthe first of April, and 
| the same hives lost 5 or 6 Ibs, in a week, about 
| the 20th vf May, when the apple trees were in 
‘full bloom. In the first case the weather was 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


very warm and pleasant, and the willowand the 
red flowering maple (in some places called soft or 
white maple) were in bloom, In May the weeth- 
er was so cold that scarcely a bee left the hive, 
We have known bees to eat up the honey and 
| starve in August, on accountof a severe drought, 
| there being but few flowers, and those having but 
little honey, When it was very dry, a hive would 
lose as much in a week in August as they would 
in the saine time in winter,—Jbid. 


A GOOD DISCOVERY. 
Some six or seven weeks ago, when the water 
(of the Schuylkill was so yellow and turbid, and 
all the conduits from Fairmount ran discolored 
streams, the following discovery, which we find 
in the London Morning Chrouicle, would have 
been a blessing, as it may always be henceforth. 
A Mr James Richards, of Dumbleton, writing to 
the editor, observes:  ] have discovered a cheap 
filter to cleanse river water, which you will oblige 
me to communicate to the public, as it may be 
useful to the inhabitants of London, Westminster, 
jand other districts where clean soft water is pre- 
| ferred to dirty or hard water, It is nothing more 
\than a bag made of unbleached calico, in the 
form of an inverted cone, attached to a small 
| wooden hoop, and in this country called a drop- 
ping bag, It is first saturated with water, after- 
| wards pulverized charcoal is thinly spread over 
|the inside of it with a dredging-box used by 
cooks. At first, a part of the charcoal will pass 
through the pores of the bag with the water, but 
by continuing to fill it full with the same water, 
and adding charcoal, in a few minutes it will be- 
come as clear as spring water. 

To prevent the charcoal being washed from the 
pores of the bag in filling it, place another bag in- 
side it, and dredge a small quantity of pulverized 
charcoal into it. The costof both bags is under 
one shilling, and the two I send you will cleanse 
from fifty to sixty gallons daily, if it be supplied 
with water from a pipe and regulated by a stop- 
cock, and more in proportion to the size of the 
bag; but, as their cost is little, they can be in- 
creased in’size and in number as may be required. 
I have used these fitters the last month, and hope 
the use of them may add to the comfort of others. 
This plan, it will be seen, is extremely simple, 
and within the means of every citizen. Why 
should it not be generally adopted in Philadel- 
phia ?—Philadelphia Gazette. 








Wueat Croe.—We made inguiry of a number 
of our Farmers, who were in town at the Court, 
concerning the appearances of the Wheat Crop, 
all of whom without a single exception, informed 
us that the fields looked better than they have 
done for several years at this season of the year.— 


Chambersburg (P.nn.) Repository. 


Lance Pies.—Saimuel Demond, Jr, of Rutland, 
raised and fattened two pigs which -were killed 





weighed 359 and 335 Ibs, ‘Total, 694 lbs. 


eth 9 


March 19, aged eleven and a half months, and, 
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(For the N, E. Farmer.) 


BONE MANURE, 
Roxbury, May 5, 1838. 

Mr Eprrorn—! have been requested to state my 
opinion and experience as to the value of bones, 
and especially crushed bones, as manure. It al- 
ways gives me pleasure to see the progress of Ag- 
riculture in our country, and the recent though 
tardy introduction of the practice of applying boues 
as uianure is among the proofs of that progress, 
As to my opinion, it would be presumptuous in 
me to fortify the authority of every European aud 
American writer, for the last century, by wy bum- 
ble suggestions. The Rev, Henry Colman, has, 
in a late treatise, summarily stated the general 
opinion and experience on that subject. fu the 
sentiments expressed in that treatise, I fully coin- 
cide, except, that my experience does not support, 
but goes to contradict one suggestion made by 
Mr Colman to wit: “that on wel and heavy soils 
they will not answer.” My experience goes to 
show, that it is eminently useful in wet soils, though 
I have never tried it on heavy or clayey ones, 

Although J should think my opinion of very 
little weight on this subject, yet as there is at pres- 
eut a very limifed use of bones, and perhaps some 
degree of incredulity as to the extent of their value, 
I cheerfully state, at large, my own personal ex- 
periments which have been extensive, and of con- 


siderable duration. About 10 years since the Hon. | 


Mr Ellis of Dedham advised me to try bones upon 
my wet meadow, confidently assuring me, that 1 
should find them very usetul,and that they would 
materially increase the crop, But I, like most 
other of us old farmers, was averse to new, and 
untried experiments, and neglected his advice. 
The following year he earnestly repeated his ad- 
vice, and | as obstinately failed to adopt it. Soon 
after the second advice, I saw a plain farmer 
carting by my door a load of ox’s head bones with 
a five cattle team, My conscience smote me for 
my neglect of Mr Ellis’s advice, and I stopped the 
driver, and the following dialogue took place.— 
“ Pray, friend, how far, where, and for what pur- 
pose are you carting those bénes ?” “T'o the edge 
of Dedham, about eight miles from hence, and to 
spread on my wet meadows.” “ Did you come 
down empty and for no other purpose?” “ Yes, 
I came down solely for this load.” ‘* How much 
did you pay for them ?” “ Two dollars and fifty 
cents.” “Have you tried the experiment before ?” 
‘Often, and my neighbors have tried it.” “ How 
long do the good effects last?” “1 should say six 
or seven years.” “ Well, you think yourself well 
paid for a day’s work for self, and large team, and 
the price of the bones by the good effects on your 
wet meadows 7” ‘To be sure I do, or J should 
not come for them so far, you may depend.” 

We parted, and the following dialogue took 
place between myself, and me, though inaudible. 
What a negligent and obstinate fool lam! Here 
I have read during forty years in the most approv- 


ed English and French writers, on Agriculture, of 


the great value of bones as manure ; an enlight- 
ened farmer of my own vicinity advises me to try 
them, and I have neglected the trial. Now here 
is an uneducated farmer, much bolder than I am ; 
surely, if he can afford to cart bones 8 miles, and 
come down with a large empty team to fetch them, 
I can afford to send 50 or a 100 rods for thet, 
and [ blushed for my negligence, and seut, at 
once, for 6 or 7 loads of them. I have applied 





them to my wet meadows for seven years last past, 
and I can affirm, that | know of no manure so 
beneficial, of equal cost, still, in the coarse state, 
in which we then procured them, they were not 
applicable to upland cultivation. But having 
heard in the spring of 1837, that there were bone 
mills set up in. New York, f was upon the point 
of importing a ton of bone dust for experiment, 
when [ heard that my neighbor Nahum Ward 
had commenced crushing boues for manure, 1 
immediately sent for 20 bushels, and tried them as 
follows :—On summer squashes in the hill with 
rich earth ; on string beans, also mixed with earth, 
In the former | applied them to the licles, in which 
the squash seeds Were sown about a shovel full to 
each hill; for the beans, they were sown in the 
drills, J tried them also on beets and carrots, in 
drills, on all my winter Squashes. On dahlias, on 
orange trees, on grape vines, and many other 
things, and I can safely affirm, with great and 
uniform success, They are an exceedingly pow- 
erful stimulant, full as much so, as slaughter 
house, or horse manure. If I am asked, whether 
they are as durable as the last, | should say, no. 
It is quite impossible, that they should be so—but 
on lands deficient, aras mine are, wholly destitute 
of lime, they may be more permanently useful. 
For my land, gypsum or plaister of Paris, pro- 
duces as great and visible effects as it does in any 
part of the interior country, on grain crops, and on 
clover, and lucerne, JOHN LOWELL. 


MANAGEMENT OF COLD FRAMES 
For Protecting Cauliflower and Cabbage Plants 
during the Winter. By E. Savens. 

In order to complete the series of framing hith- 
erto published, I shall conelude by the manage- 
ment of cold frames, which although out of season 
I hope will be found useful to those who are de- 
sirous to protect esculent vegetables, through the 
winter for early planting. 

In order to have cauliflowers and cabbage early 
in the spring it will be proper to plant and pro- 
tect them through the winter in cold frames, 

The seed may be sown in the kitehen garden 
about the middle of September ; and the plants 
pricked ont into the frames the Jatter end of Oc- 
tober in the following manner. 

Place a three light frame or more, on a south 
border protected by a high fence or other means 
or any well sheltered situation, on the level sur- 
face, or if a little rise the better; the frame is then 
to be filled with compost with a portion of coarse 
sand to within 4 inches of the glass; this done 
the plants are to be dibbled or pricked into the 
compost 2 inches apart and lightly watered to set- 
tle the earth about their roots, In this situation 
they are to remain until the frost sets in; when 
the sashes may be closed of a night and taken off 
in the day, in such a manner as to merely keep 
out the frost; the more hardy they are kept the 
better at this season, by which the severe weather 
will not lave so great effect on them. When 
the winter sets in severe, the frame may be lined 
on everyside with leaves or horse manure to keep 
out the frost. 

The frame will require to be covered of a night 
and in very cold weather of a day time; but in 
mild changes air may be admitted and the plants 
worked between with a small hoe, to refresh the 
soil and disturb any insect that may breed among 
them. 








This treatment may be continued until March 
when the plants are to be forwarded for planting 
out in the open ground by regularly coversng and 
giving air to cause the plants to vegetate previous 
to their removal, 

WINTER LETTUCE. 

In the beginning of August, some Imperial 
Cabbage Lettuce seed may be sown for winter 
use, in the kitchen garden department. When 
the plantsare of a proper size for planting, a frame 
may be prepared in the same manner as for a cab- 
bage; when the plants are to be dibbled 12 inches 
apart each way into rows. ‘The frame will now 
require regular attention ; by covering of a night, 
giving air of a day; and, every method is to be 
taken to grow the lettuce to a full size, before the 
winter sets in severe, as after that time, their 
growth will be difficult. The frame will require 
to be protected, and every way managed as direct- 
ed for cabbage plants. Great caution must be 
taken to keep the lettuce as dry as possible, as the 
least moisture from rain or otherwise will rot out 
the heart and eventually spoil the plants. Frames 
properly managed in this way, will give a supply 
of lettuce through the winter, and until the spring 
crop is in use. 

WINTER CAULIFLOWERS. 

Where frames can be spared, an early supply 
of cauliflowers may be obtained by forwarding 
some plants in the full, and flowering them in the 
spring. ‘The seed .may be sown early in July, in 
the kitchen garden, and every way managed as 
directed in that department for flowering. — It will 
be prudent to plant more than is wanted for the 
frames in this manner, as the long mild weather 
in the fall often is the cause of some of the plants 
coming to maturity, in which case they are gen- 
erally very acceptable. 

In the beginning of November, the frame may 
be placed precisely the same as for the cabbage 
and lettuce, into which the cauliflowers are to be 
laid in, in a slanting manner, with their heads to- 
wards the north ; the frame may be in this man- 
ner stowed full in every part. The management 
of the frame will require to be in every respect 
attended to, as the cabbage and lettuce ; until the 
spring, when the plants must have all the air that 
can possibly be admitted to them in order to pre- 
pare them for flowering. As the season advances, 
the frame may be kept more warm, and when the 
earth gets dry, it will be requisite to water them, 
in order to swell the flowers to proper and hand- 
some size. 

By this mode, good cauliflowers may be ob- 
tained late in April or early in May.—Hort. Reg. 





Sirk Manuracrory.—The Democratic Maga- 
zine, in the seeond of a series of articles upon 
cotton, of which the two published numbers 
evince great talent, incidentally notices the origin 
of the culture of silk. Before the revolution, a 
royal filature had been maintained in Georgia for 
the purpose of maintaining the manufactories of 
England, but this was broken up during the war. 
Dr Stiles, President of Yale College, who died in 
1795, turned his attention to the subject at the 
close of the war, and distributed seeds of the mul- 
berry, and silk worms among ladies and clergy- 
men of his acquaintance, His assiduity was the 


germ of the silk manufacture, which now, unpro- 
tected, yields an annual product of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, 
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RAISING CLOVER SEED. 


In raising clover for seed, in order to procure } 


a good crop, it is first requisite that the land be | 
| 


fertile ; that it be well prepared before sowing ;) 


and that a sufficient quantity be sown to yieid ay 
full and even crop. 

The second and most difficult object to attain, | 
is to secure the crop when ripe, so as to save the | 
largest portion of the seed, ‘To do this, it must | 
be cut at a proper season, As the seeds ripen at 
different periods, if the crop is cut to soon, there | 
will be a loss sustained from the immaturity of | 


[tion of clean seed will be obtained. The opera- 


tion is thus to be repeated, until the whole of the 


| chaff is separated, 


In order to clean the seed properly for market, 
it is necessary first to run it through a sieve of 


just such a degree of fineness as to permit the 


clover seed to pass through, but retain all large 
substances. It must then be passed through a 
seive just fine enough to retain the clover seed, 
but to suffer all smaller seedsto pass through, In 
this way it is effectually cleaned. 

By proper attention and care, three or four 


VALUE OF RUTA BAGA. 
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Our neighbor Bement has kept twenty of his 


| Berkshire hogs, mostly full grown breeders, from 


the Ist of November to the 15th of February, upon 


‘ruta baga and buckwheat bran, at the rate of six 


bushels of roots and one of bran per diem, fed 


ithem two raw meals a day, and one warm meal, 


boiled, When he began to feed with the roots, 
the hogs were low in flesh ; at the termination of 


; 
ithe three and « half mouths, theyewere too thrifty 
itor breeding, and some of them fit for the butcher, 


He estimates that four quarts of corn to each bog. 


the seed. If cut too late, those seeds first ripe | bashels may be easily obtained from one acre of | per day, for the time they bave been fed with the 


will be liable to be entirely lost by being shattered | 
off in the field. Hence there is a certain medium 
to be observed, to prevent these two evils, which 
is to cut the crop when about two thirds of the 
heads have become black ; a large portion of the 
remainder will ripen by the nourishment they ob- 
tain from the straw during -the process. Where 
the clover is not lodged, it is much the best to cut 
it with a cradle, laying all of it in double swaths ; | 
and securing the heads from falling through the 
fingers of the cradle by stitching a piece of linen 
cloth upon them, 


After the crop is cut, it must be suffered to re- 
main in the field long enough to become dry ; 
this, if the weather is good, will be in very few | 
days. It must then, when the dew is upon it, be 
raked into small bunches, (such as would be a 
eonvenient load for a fork,) and when sufficiently 
dry, placed carefully upon a sled or wagon, and | 
drawn into the barn. -If the weather is unfavor- | 
able it becomes necessary to turn these bunches 
repeatedly, to prevent their being injured by the | 
Indeed, this should be done even in} 


| 


moisture. 
fair weather, if they remain out longer than two 
or three days. When drawn into the-barn, the, 
crop may be either stowed away in mows, or else | 
thrashed out immediately, and the heads and chaff 
placed in a room for the purpose, for ultimate | 
cleaning. ‘This may most generally be done best | 
in winter, 

If farmers could always raise their own seed, 
and in sufficient abundance, it would be much 
better to sow it inthe chaff, as it is generally found | 
to he more certain to grow, The only advanta- | 
ges of cleaning are, the more exact determination | 
of the quantity to be sown, and the more equal 
distribution of the seed; and where it is raised | 
for sale, cleaning is of course requisite. When | 
sown in chaff, the difficulty with regard to quan- 
tity and distribution may be obviated by sowing 
sufficient to insure the desired thickness on every 
part of the ground. 

By far the best method of cleaning is by means 
ofja machine; but as this is not always to be had, 
the practice of treading it out by horses is then 
to be resorted to, thongh it is tedious and unpleas- 
ant. It is thus performed, The barn floor is 
covered with chaff about a foot in thickness, and | 
the horses are driven upon it oné day, ‘The next 
morning it is to be passed through a fanning miil | 
and the chaff and dust which bas been beaten off } 
will be blown away; the clean seed will pass | 
through the screen; while a third, and a larger 
portion, containing the seed yet in the chaff, will 
drop in the rear of the fanning mill. This is to 
be spread a second time upon the floor, mixed 
with a fresh portion of unseparated chaff, and 
again trodden by the horses: the second morning 
repeat the same operation, and a much larger por- 





| time and labor. 


| rapidity, 


land.— Genesee Far. 


TOMATO. 

There is perhaps no vegetable of equal value, 
so little known and cultivated in this country, al- 
though we are lappy to observe that it is rapidly 
coming into notice, There is no vegetable easier 
produced, none that better rewards the labors of 
the planter. 

It has been in use as an article of luxury, either 
raw or stewed, in soups or fricasees, for gravy or 
catsup, for pickles or sweetmeats in the Southern 
part of the European Continent. In France and 
Italy, as well as in many of our eastern cities, the 
tomato or love-apple is highly relished and ex- 


tensively employed in various culinary prepara. | 
nal { 


tions. ‘They are esteemed by all, salutary as‘an 
article of diet, and I am acquainted with some in- 
stances among my acquaintance, and with many 
others through the medium of different publica- 
tions, in Which the free use of them was followed 


by rapid and permanent convalescence from dis- | 


ease of the liver, Indeed as a dietetic luxury, its 
utility is so great and so varied, that few who have 
once adopted its use, ean be prevailed upon to dis- 
pense with it. 

The tomato plant is a native of the tropical 
parts of our continent, but will flourish in our lat- 
itude on a good soil with a very little expense of 
The plant of the larger varieties 
grows luxuriantly and bears enormous quantities 
of fruit. [tis statea by the Ohio Farmer, that a 
man near the city of New York. received $1800 
for the tomatoes he produced from half an acre, 
in 1836. “They may be produced from the seed 


jin the open air on a warm soil, but in order to 


have them in season and the fruit fine and matured 


| the seed should be started in a hot-bed, and trans- 


planted as soon as the weather will admit, If 


| you sow the seed in the open garden, let it be 
done as early in the spring as may be without en- 


dangering the young plant to injury from frost.— 
Sow in rows or plant in hilis about 2, 2-12 or 3 
feet apart, according to the size of the variety, or 
the fertility of the soil. If they come up too thick 
thin them out. Three or four stalks are sufficient 
for each hill, Keep free of weeds and stir the 
ground occasionally and they will grow with great 
As the plant is of the trailing kind, they 
will require to be supported on a trame of some 


kind when the branches become so kirge as to set- | 

° , . . } 
tle on the ground ; in order that the fruit may be | 
Such ex- | 


more fully exposed to the sun and air. 
posure will greatly promote the perfection of the 


fruit, A few hills on a rich soil will supply a| 


small family. From seven hills of the large Red 
Tomato, cultivated last summer on a_ black 
muck wheeled into my garden I picked 1 1-2 bush- 
els of fruit. 


roots, would not have brought them into a better 
jcondition than they now are. What then has 
been to him the value of his ruta baga ? 


| Four quarts of corn per day to each hog, 


would have amounted, in the 105 days, 
{| to 262 bushels, which, at 75 cents per 
| bushel would be $109 50 
|Add 105 bushels buckwheat bran, at 15 
cents, 


17 50 





And it shows that the ruta baga was worth 

the balance, to wit $179 00 
Which, divided by 630, the number of bushels fed 
out, gives the value of a bushel, used in this way, 
at about 28 1-2 cents, Deduct for the cost of 
raising, the quantity being about the average pro- 
|duct of an acre, four cents the bushel, and it 
| shows a nett profit of 24 1-2 cents per bushel, or 
}of $154,25 per acre. We call this a demunstra- 
ition of the profits of root culture, —Cultivator. 





MAPLE SUGAR. 

Tue Sweets or New Hamesaine.—The name 
of tl.e granite state is searcely mentioned abroad, 
without an association of snow-top mountains, 
rocks and sterility : at the naine of Franconia they 
glance at the thermometer to see if it does not sink 
intuitively at the sound, Our state, however, has 
not received the credit to which it is entitled—she 
has riches which have not yet been trumpeted 
forth to the world, We are moved to speak of 
one of these resources at this time by the receipt 
| yesterday of half a dozen pounds of the best Ma- 
|pLe Sugar, superior in quality and flavor to any 
| brown Havana we ever saw, It was manufac. 
[tured by Paun Cuase, Esq. of Franconia. Up- 
wards of THIRTY THOUSAND POUNDS have 
| been manufactured in Sandwich the present year, 
| besides large quantities in Lisbon, Franconia and 
|the neighboring towns. The manufacture is far 
[beyond the amount of consumption in those 
| towns,—Portsmouth Journal. 
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A Turirty Famity.—A Sow and her six Pigs 
which were raised and fattened by Oliver Pow- 
ers, Esq. of Phillipston, were butchered April 13, 
ithe pigs being one year and one day eld, and 
| weighed as follows :—Sow 456; Pigs 396, 369, 
338, 326, 325, and 295—total, 2,505. For several 
years past, Esq, Powers has made use of apples 
mixed with other fodder for fattening swine, with 
| good success, He does not assent to the gener- 
‘ally received opinion, that ‘sweet apples are 
| good, but sour apples have little or no fattening 
quality,” but it is his opinion, that sour apples are 
‘better than sweet having a8 much nutritious mat- 
iter, with a tendency to keep the appetite sharp,— 


| Worcester Spy. 
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t For the ny 
BONE MANURE, 


Roxbury, May 5, 1838. 

Mr Eprrorn—! have been requested to state my 
opinion and experience as to the value of bones, 
and expecially crushed bones, as manure. It al- 
ways gives me pleasure to see the progress of Ag- 
riculture in our country, and the recent though 
tardy introduction of the practice of applying bones 
as manure is among the proofs of that progress. 
As tu my opinion, it would be presumptuous in 
me to fortify the authority of every Evropean and 
American writer, for the last century, by my bum- 
ble suggestions. The Rev, Henry Colman, has, 
in a late treatise, summarily stated the general 
opinion and experience on that subject. fu the 
sentiments expressed in that treatise, 1 fully coin- 
cide, except, that my experience does not support, 
but goes to contradict one suggestion made by 
Mr Colman to wit: “ that on wet and heavy soils 
they will not answer.” My experience goes to 
show, that it is eininently useful in wet soils, though 
I have never tried it on heavy or clayey ones, 

Although [ should think my opinion of very 
little weight on this subject, yet as there is at pres- 
ent a very limifed use of bones, and perhaps some 
degree of incredulity as to the extent of their value, 
I cheerfully state, at large, my own personal ex- 
periments which have been extensive, and of con- 
siderable duration. About 10 years since the Hon, 
Mr Ellis of Dedham advised me to try bones upon 
my wet meadow, confidently assuring me, that I 
should find them very useful, and that they would 
materially increase the crop, But |, like 
other of us old farmers, was averse to new, and 
untried experiments, and neglected his advice. 
The following year he earnestly repeated his ad- 
vice, and | as obstinately tailed to adopt it. Soon 
after the second advice, | saw a plain farmer 
carting by my door a load of ox’s bead bones with 
a five cattle team, My conscience smote me for 
my neglect of Mr Ellis’s advice, and I stopped the 
driver, and the following dialogue took place.— 
“ Pray, friend, how far, where, and for what pur- 
pose are you carting those bénes ?” “To the edge 
of Dedham, about eight miles from hence, and to 
spread on my wet meadows.” “ Did you come 
down empty and for no other purpose?” “ Yes, 
I came down solely for this load.” ** How much 
did you pay for them?” « 'T'wo dollars and fifty 
cents,” “Have you tried the experiment before ?” 
“Often, and my neighbors have tried it.” “ How 
long do the good effects last?” “1 should say six 
or seven years.” “ Well, you think yourself well 
paid for a day’s work for self, and large team, and 
the price of the bones by the good effects on your 
wet meadows?” ‘To be sure I do, or J should 
not come for them so far, you may depend.” 

We parted, and the following dialogue took 
place between myself, and me, though inaudible. 
What a negligent and obstinate fool Lam! Here 
I have read during forty years in the most approv- 


most 


ed English and French writers, on Agriculture, of 


the great value of bones as manure ; an enlight- 
ened farmer of my own Vicinity advises me to try 
them, and I have neglected the trial. Now here 
is an uveduvated farmer, much bolder than I am 3 
surely, if he can afford to cart bones § miles, and 
come down with a large empty team to fetch them, 
I can afford to send 50 ora 100 rods for thern, 
and [ blushed for my negligence, and seut, at 


once, for 6 or 7 loads of them. I[ have applied 


| clover, 





them to my wet mio for seven years een past, 
and I can affirm, that | know of no manure so 
beneficial, of equal cost, still, in the coarse state, 
in which we then procured them, they were not | 
applicable to upland cultivation. But having | 
beard in the spring of 1837, 
mills set up in’ New York, | was upon the point 
of importing a ton of bone dust for experiment, 
when [heard that my neighbor Nahum Ward 
had commenced 


follows :—On summer squashes in the hill with 
rich earth ; on string beans, also mixed with earth, 
In the former | applied them to the holes, in which 
the squash seeds Were sown about a shovel full to 
each hill; for the beans, they were sown in the 
drills, J tried them also on beets and carrots, in 
drills, on all my winter Squashes. On dahlias, on 
orange trees, on grape vines, and many other 
things, and [ can safely affirm, with great and 
uniform success, They are an exceedingly pow- 
erful stimulant, full as much so, as slaughter 
house, or horse manure. If I am asked, whether 
they are as durable as the last, | should say, no. 
It is quite impossible, that they should be so—but 
on lands deficient, aras mine are, wholly destitute 
of lime, they may be more permanently useful. 
For my land, gypsum or plaister of Paris, pro- 
duces as great and visible effects as it does in any 
part of the interior country, on grain crops, and on 


JOHN LOWELL. 


MANAGEMENT OF COLD FRAMES 
For Protecting Cauliflower and Cabbage Plants 
during the Winter. By E. Savens. 


and lucerne, 


In order to complete the series of framing hith- 
erto published, I shall conclude by the manage- 
ment ef cold frames, which although out of season 
I hope will be found useful to those who are de- 
sirous to protect esculent vegetables, through the 
winter for early planting, 

In order to have cauliflowers and cabbage early 
in the spring it will be proper to plant and pro- 
tect them through the winter in co!d frames, 

The seed may be sown in the kitchen garden 
about the middle of September ; and the plants 
pricked out into the frames the latter end of Oc- 
tober in the following manner. 

Place a three light frame or more, on a south 
border protected by a high fence or other means 
or any well sheltered situation, on the level sur- 
face, or if a little rise the better; the frame is then 
to be filled with compost with a portion of coarse 
sand to within 4 inches of the glass; this done 
the plants are to be dibbled or pricked into the 
compost 2 inches apart and lightly watered to set- 
tle the earth about their roots, In this situation 
they are to remain until the frost sets in; when 
the sashes may be closed of a night and taken off 
in the day, in such a manner as to merely keep 
out the frost; the more hardy they are kept the 
better at this season, by which the severe weather 
will not have so great effect on them. When 
the winter sets in severe, the frame may be lined 
on everyside with leaves or horse manure to keep 
out the frost. 

The frame will require to be covered of a night 
and in very cold weather of a day time; but in 
mild changes air may be admitted and the plants 
worked between with a small hoe, to refresh the 
soil and disturb apy insect that may breed among 
them, 


that there were bone | 


juse, in the kitchen garden department. 


. . ® | 
crushing bones for manure. LL! the plantsare of a proper size for planting, a frame 


immediately sent for 20 bushels, and tried them as | 





This treatment may be continued until March 
when the plants are to be forwarded for planting 
j out in the open ground by regularly covering and 
giving air to cause the plants to vegetate previous 
to their removal, 

WINTER LETTUCE. 

In the beginning of August, some Imperial 

Cabbage Lettuce seed may be sown for winter 


When 


may be prepared in the same manner as for a cab- 
bage; when the plants are to be dibbled 12 inches 
apart each way into rows. ‘The frame will now 
require regular attention ; by covering of a night, 
giving air of a day; and, every method is to be 
taken to grow the lettuce to a full size, before the 
winter sets in severe, as after that time, their 
growth will be difficult. The frame will require 
to be protected, and every way managed as direct- 
ed for cabbage plants. Great caution must be 
taken to keep the lettuce as dry as possible, as the 
least moisture from rain or otherwise will rot out 
the heart and eventually spoil the plants. Frames 
properly mauaged in this way, will give a supply 
of lettuce through the winter, and until the spring 
crop is in use, 
WINTER CAULIFLOWERS. 

Where frames can be spared, an early supply 
of cauliflowers may be obtained by forwarding 
some plants in the full, and flowering them in the 
spring. ‘The seed may be sown early in July, in 
the kitchen garden, and every way managed as 
directed in that department for flowering. — It will 
be prudent to plant more than is wanted for the 
frames in this manner, as the long mild weather 
in the fall often is the cause of some of the plants 
coming to maturity, in which case they are gen- 
erally very acceptable. 

In the beginning of November, the frame may 
be placed precisely the same as for the cabbage 
and lettuce, into which the cauliflowers are to be 
laid in, in a slanting manner, with their heads to- 
wards the north ; the frame may be in this man- 
ner stowed full in every part. The management 
of the frame will require to be in every respect 
attended to, as the cabbage and lettuce ; until the 
spring, when the plants must have all the air that 
can possibly be admitted to them in order to pre- 
pare them for flowering. As the season advances, 
the frame may be kept more warm, and whea the 
earth gets dry, it will be requisite to water them, 
in order to swell the flowers to proper and land- 
some size. 

By this mode, good cauliflowers may be ob- 
tained late in April or early in May.—AHort, Reg. 





Sirx Manuracrory.—The Democratic Maga- 
zine, in the seeond of a series of articles upon 
cotton, of which the two published numbers 
evince great talent, incidentally notices the origin 
of the culture of silk. Before the revolution, a 
royal filature had been maintained in Georgia for 
the purpose of maintaining the manufactories of 
England, but this was broken up during the war. 
Dr Stiles, President of Yale College, who died in 
1795, turned his attention to the subject at the 
close of the war, and distributed seeds of the mul- 
berry, and silk worms among ladies and clergy- 
men of his acquaintance, His assiduity was the 
germ of the silk manufacture, which now, unpro- 
tected, yields an annual product of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, 
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RAISING CLOVER SEED. 


In raising clover for seed, in order to procure | "0" 1s thus to be repeated, until the whole of the 


a good crop, it is first requisite that the land be 
fertile ; that it be well prepared before sowing ; 
and that a sufficient quantity be sown to yield a 
full and even crop. 

The second and most difficult object to attain, 
is to secure the crop when ripe, 80 as to save the 
largest portion of the seed, ‘To do this, it must 
be cut at a proper season. As the seeds ripen at 
different periods, if the crop is cut to soon, there 
will be a loss sustained from the immaturity of 
the seed. If cut too late, those seeds first ripe | 
will be liable to be entirely lost by being shattered 
off in the field. Hence there is a certain medium 
to be observed, to prevent these two evils, which 
is to cut the crop when about two thirds of the | 
heads have become black ; a large portion of the | 
remainder will ripen by the nourishment they ob- | 
tain from the straw during -the process. Where | 
the clover is not lodged, it is much the best to cut | 
it with a cradle, laying all of it in double swaths ; | 
and securing the heads from falling through the | 
fingers of the cradle by stitching a piece of linen | 
cloth upon them, 





After the crop is cut, it must be suffered to re- 
main in the field long enough to become dry ; 
this, if the weather is good, will be in very few 
days. It must then, when the dew is upon it, be 
raked into small bunches, (such as would be a 
convenient load for a fork,) and when sufliciently 
dry, placed carefully upon a sled or wagon, and 
drawn into the barn. -If the weather is unfavor- 
able it becomes necessary to turn these’ bunches 
repeatedly, to prevent their being injured by the | 
moisture. Indeed, this should be done even in| 
fair weather, if they remain out longer than two 
or three days, When drawn into the.barn, the, 
crop may be either stowed away in mows, or else | 
thrashed out immediately, and the heads and chaff 
placed in a room for the purpose, for ultimate 
cleaning. This may most generally be done best | 
in winter. 

If farmers could always raise their own seed, 
and in sufficient abundance, it would be much 
better to sow it inthe chaff, as it is generally found | 
to he more certain to grow, The only advanta- | 
ges of cleaning are, the more exact determination 
of the quantity to be sown, and the more equal | 
distribution of the seed; and where it is raised 
for sale, cleaning is of course requisite, When | 
sown in chaff, the difficulty with regard to quan- 
tity and distribution may be obviated by sowing 
sufficient to insure the desired thickness on every 
part of the ground. 

By far the best method of cleaning is by means | 
ofia machine; but as this is not always to be had, 
the practice of treading it out by horses is then 
to be resorted to, though it is tedious and unpleas- 
ant. It is thus performed, The barn floor is 
covered with chaff about a foot in thickness, and 
the horses are driven upon it oné day, ‘The next | 
morning it is to be passed through a fanning mill 
and the chaff and dust which has been beaten off 
will be blown away; the clean seed will pass 
through the screen; while a third, and a larger 
portion, containing the seed yet in the chaff, will 
drop in the rear of the fanning mill. This is to 
be spread a second time upon the floor, mixed 
with a fresh portion of unseparated chaff, and 
again trodden by the horses: the second morning 
repeat the same operation, and a much larger por- 





| tion of clean seed will be obtained. The opera- 


time and labor. The plant of the larger varieties 


| you sow the seed inthe open garden, let it be 


_dangering the young plant to injury from frost.— 


VALUE OF RUTA BAGA. 
| Our neighbor Bement has kept twenty of his 
Berkshire hogs, mostly full grown breeders, from 


chaff is separated, 


} | 
| . » ‘le > spe mre aply . . -@ r x ae A) 
| In order to clean the seed properly for market, the Ist of November to the 15th of February, upon 


it is necessary first to run it through a sieve of 
just such a degree of fineness as to permit the 
clover seed to pass through, but retain all large 


‘ruta baga and buckwheat bran, at the rate of six 
‘bushels of roots and one of bran per diem, fed 
ithem two raw meals a day, and one warm meal, 
substances, It must then be passed through a! boiled. When he began to feed with the roots, 
Seive just fine enough to retain the clover seed, 
but to suffer all smaller seedsto pass through. In 
this way it is effectually cleaned. 

By proper attention and care, three or four 
bushels may be easily obtained from one acre of | 
land,— Genesee Far. 


the hogs were low in flesh ; at the termination of 
j the three and a half mouths, theyewere too thrifty 
for breeding, and some of them tit for the butcher, 
He estimates that four quarts of corn to each hog, 
per day, for the time they bave been fed with the 
roots, would not have brought them into a beter 
—_ ‘condition than they now are, What then has 
TOMATO. |} been to him the value of bis ruta baga ? 


There is perhaps no vegetable of equal value,| Four quarts of corn per day to each hog, 
so little known and cultivated in this country, al- would have amounted, in the 105 days, 


though we are happy to observe that it is rapidly | to 262 bushels, which, at 75 cents per 
coming into notice, ‘There is no vegetable easier bushel would be $109 50 
produced, none that better rewards the labors of | Add 105 bushels buckwheat bran, at 15 
the planter. | cents, 17 50 


It lias been in use as an article of luxury, either | 
raw or stewed, in soups or fricasees, for gravy or | And it shows that the ruta baga was worth 
catsup, for pickles or sweetmeats in the Southern! — the balance, to wit $179 00 
‘ 5 = ‘ “ae re pe a 
part of the European Continent. In France avd | Which, divided by 630, the number of bushels fed 
Italy, as well as in many of our eastern cities, the | out, gives the value of a bushel, used in this way, 





tomato or love-apple is highly relished and ex-! at about 28 1-2 cents, Deduct for the cost of 


tensively employed in various culinary prepara- raising, the quantity being about the average pro- 

tions. ‘They are esteemed by all, salutary asin | duct of an acre, four cents the bushel, and it 

article of diet, and I am acquainted with some in- | shows a nett profit of 24 1-2 cents per bushel, or 
24 1-2 


stances among my acquaintance, and with many | of $154,295 per acre. We call this a demunstra- 


others through the medium of different publica-|yjion of the profits of root culture, — Cultivator. 
tions, in Which the free use of them was followed | 
by rapid and permanent convalescence from dis- | 
ease of the liver, Indeed as a dietetic luxury, its | 
utility is so great and so varied, that few who have | 
once adopted its use, can be prevailed upon to dis- 
pense with: it. 





MAPLE SUGAR, 

Tur Sweets or New Hampsnine.—The name 
of tle granite state is searcely mentioned abroad, 
without an association of snow-top mountains, 
rocks and sterility : at the name of Franconia they 
glance at the thermometer to see if it does not sink 
intuitively at the sound, Our state, however, has 
not received the credit to which it is entitled—she 
has riches which have not yet been trumpeted 


The tomato plant is a native of the tropical 
parts of our continent, but will flourish in our lat- 
itude on a good soil with a very little expense of 


grows luxuriantly and bears enormous quantities 
of fruit. [tis statea by the Ohio Farme . ee : 
mune r . ‘: - ; mi wal “% . — : oat . | one of these resources at this time by the receipt 
finan ne e city New rK_ receiv ball Es 
en ee wae Cy © ew York. received $1800 | yesterday of half a dozen pounds of the best Ma- 
for the tomatoes he produced from half an acre, | * 5 


} 

| ‘ . . ° st 
. , | pLe Sugar, superior in quality and flavor to an 
in 1836. “They may be produced from the se Jeti . y 
in the open air on a warm soil, but in order 





ped brown Havana we ever saw, It was manufac. 
: “aan ©! tured by Paut Cuase, Esq. of Franconia. Up- 
have them in season and the fruit fine and matured | wards of THIRTY THOUSAND POUNDS have 
the seed should be started in a hot-bed, and trans. | been manufactured in Sandwich the present year, 
planted as soon as the weather will admit, If | besides large quantities in Lisbon, Franconia and 
{the neighboring towns. ‘The manufacture is far 
| beyond the amount of consumption in those 


_ p : | towns.—Portsmouth Journal, 
Sow in rows or plant in hilis about 2, 2-12 or 3 | 


feet apart, according to the size of the variety, or | 
the fertility of the soil. If they come up too thick | A Tarirty Pamtty.—A Sow and ber six Pigs 
thin them out. ‘Three or four stalks are sufficient | which were raised and fattened by Oliver Pow- 
for each hil Keep free of weeds and stir the | ers, Esq. of Phillipston, were butchered April 13, 


done as early in the spring as may be without en- 


ground occasionally and they will grow with great | the pigs being one year and one day eld, and 


rapidity, As the plant is of the trailing kind, they | weighed as follows:—Sow 456; Pigs 396, 369, 
will require to be supported on a trame of some | 338, 326, 325, and 295—total, 2,505. For several 
kind when the branches become so karge as to set-| years past, Esq, Powers has made use of apples 
tle on the ground ; in order that the fruit may be | mixed with other fodder for fattening swine, with 
more fully exposed to the sun and air. Such ex-| good success, He does not assent to the gener- 
posure will greatly promote the perfection of the ally received opinion, that ‘sweet apples are 
fruit, A few hills ona rich soil will supply a| good, but sour apples have little or no fattening 
small family. From seven hills of the large Red | quality,” but it is his opinion, that sour apples are 
Tomato, cultivated last summer on a_ black | better than sweet having as much nutritious mat- 
muck wheeled into my garden I picked 1 1-2 bush- ter, with a tendency to keep the appetite sharp.— 
els of fruit. | Worcester Spy. 








forth to the world, We are moved to speak of 
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Boston, Wepnespay, May 16, 1838. 


DR H. PERRINE’S MEMORIAL. 


We are indebted to the Hon. Daniel Webster for some 
public documents of an interesting nature, being a report 
in Senate of the * Committee on Agriculture, to whom 
was referred the memorial of Dr Henry Perrine, late 


American Consul at Campeachy, praying for a condi- | 


tional grant of land in Southern Florida te encourage 
the introduction and promote the cultivation of tropical 
plants in the United States.” 

By the communications of Dr. Henry Perrine to the 
Senate of the United States, which embrace many in- 
teresting facts and statements, it appears highly probable 
that many valuable and profitable tropical plants may 
be gradually acchmated throughout the south and south- 
west, by intreducing them first in southern Florida, and 
from thence by degrees north end west. 


INDIAN WHEAT. 
To the Editor of the N. E. Farmer: 

Sitr,—There is much inquiry in the commu- 
nity where I reside about the cultivation of Indian 
Wheat. There has none of it been raised in this 
Vicinity therefore no ove is prepared to give the 
information which seems to be wanted. I take 
the liberty to address to you a few inquiries upon 
this subject, hoping they will be answered through 
jthe N. E. Parmer, which no doubt will very much 
benefit many of yoursubscribers at the present time, 

What kind of soil is best adapted to growing 
this grain ? 

When is the best tine to sow it ? 

How much seed is necessary for an acre ? 





Among nu- | 


should it be done ? 
| Any other information which you may deem 
important upon this subject will be very acceptable. 


merous plants mentioned as likely to sueceed and prove | 


profitable articles of cultivation, are the fibrous leaved | 


plants whose foliaceous fibres are a superior substitute 
for flax and hemp, as those contained in the genera yucca, 
Phormium, Bromelia, Agave, &c. 

Dr Perrine adverts to some of the obstacles in the 
way of an immediate commencemest of tropical vege- 
culture, in tropical Florida, which appear to us rather 
formidable to say the least; we present them to our 
readers 


“ The continued warfare with the savage Seminoles, | 


and the »rospective danger from the murderous fugitives, 
who will remain lurking on the thickets and morasses 
of southern Florida; the unsurveyed condition of the 
tropical district and the probability that it will not be 
offered for sale in many years; the immense tracts un- 
der Spanish grants, with their conflicting claims; and 
the consequent uncertainty of right or safety in location 
on supposed public lands; the reputed sickness and 
sterility of tropical Florida, augmented to an exaggerated 
degree by the reports of our military officers, and by the 
speeches of our members of Congress in relation to the 
impenetrable morasses and pestilential swamps of the 
peninsula; the certainly miry marshes and inundated 
swamps of the interior, and the positively’ arid sands, 
untillable rocks, and mangrove thickets of the eoasts; 
the undoubtedly great plagues of mosquetoes and sand 
flies, ticks and scorpions, ants and landcrabs, serpents 
and alligators, and other noxious insects and reptiles ; 
the much greater labor of clearing and improving the 


earth in tropical climates, where the great vigor of 


ceaseless vegetation must be continually subdued by the 
axe and the hoe ; the general ignorance respecting the 


plants and the culture appropriate to such climates and | 


soils; the past policy of our Government in respect to 
preemption rights,and its prospective policy to bestow on 
actual settlers select portions of our most fertile soils and 


valuable situations; the much greater inducements to! 
emigrants offered by ‘Texas and Cuba in the quantity, | 
quality, and the bounty of their soils; the virtually in- | 


sulated position of tropical Florida, the absence of roads 


and post offices, and the great distance, difficulty, and | 


expense of communication and intercourse with the 


populated portions of our own country in general, and | 


of even northern Florida itself; the want of legal ports 
of entry for intercourse with foreign countries, and es- 
pecially for the importation of tropical plants; the ex- 
pense, difficulty, and delay of introducing and propaga- 
ting living perennial plants; the difficulty of convincing 
the public that the benignity of the climate will counter- 
balance the defects of the soil; the equal difficulties and 
delays in the task of inducing our agriculturists to en- 
gage in the culture of strange and perennial plants ; and 


the free admission of al! tropical products in the United | 
States, and, consequently, the catire absence of even the | 
incidental protection derived from mere revenue duties | 


to Government.” 


We hope Congress will render Dr Perrine all the as- 
sistance necessary for so important and arduous an un- 
dertaking, as he las devoted many years to the subject, 
having travelled thousands of miles end spent thousands 
of dollars in the prosecution of this great enterprise. 

If some of the money squandered in the shameful 
Seminole war, had been appropriated to detray the ex- 
pense of christainising and civilising this unfortunate 
race, they might have become important auxiliaries in 
the highly desirable scheme of Ur Perrine. 


We have repeated inquiries in relation to this plant; 
| which as we have before stated is a species of buck- 
‘wheat and designated as Tartarian Buckwheat. We 
| give the above letter inquiring as to the nature of the 
| soil, the quantity of seed required tu be sown and various 
other particulars. 
trouble to look back toa No. of the N. E. Farmer of 
January last; the particular date of which we have not 
|at this moment the means of ascerta'ning, he will find 
'a detailed account of this crop; its history, usual pro- 
duct, cultivation, and uses. We can add little to what 
| is there stated. It is not a new crop, having been cul- 
tivated for some time in some parts of the State. It 
| will do best undoubtedly on a good soil with good cul- 
tivation and care, though the richer the soil, the more 
luxuriant will be the growth; and the later in coming 
to maturity. But it will yield well on a soil of moder- 
ate fertility. Ifhas produced from 35 to 55 and 75 bush- 


els to an acre. It should be sowed about the 10th of} 


June. It should be gathered with great care rather 
damp than dry as the seeds are very lable to drop out. 
It should be threshed immediately on being brought to 
the barn and not suffered to heat. It weighs nearly 50 
lbs. toa bushel. It yields from 25 to 35 Ibs. of flour 
according to the manner in which the milling is done. 
From 12 to 16 quarts of seed are required for an acre.— 
Whether more than this might not be sowed to advan- 
tage must be matter of farther experiment. It is a val- 
uable feed for cattle, swine, and poultry ; and being 


nicely cooked buckwheat cakes well prepared with but- | 


ter and sugar or maple molasses are not altogether dis- 
tasteful to another class of bipeds who wear no feathers, 
‘gave in their bonnets. 

| The haulrm or straw of buckwheat is usually little val- 
/ued and thrown by for litter. It would be well to save 


it; and it would makea useful and acceptable change of 


feed for sheep and young cattle in cold weather. 

There are large preparations for the cultivation of this 
plant the present season. ‘Things in this world go very 
much by * fits and starts ;"’ and agriculture is not above 
the influence of fashion. We fear that the value and 
product of this crop may by some persons be over-esti- 
mated; and that there will be some disappointments. 
We recommend its cultivation. We believe it to be a 
| very valuable crop; in such cold seasons, seasons so un- 
propitious to Indian Corn as the two last, singularly val- 
uable ;butwe do not deem it comparable to bread wheat 
or Indian corn ; and in spite of the copper color of the 
poor fellows, who gave us the seed and from whom 
we stule the land on which we raise it, we must still 
be permitted to prefer an Indian bannock to a buck wheat 
flapjack. In the stye we will leave this matter to be set- 
tled by the bristle- backs,if they can agree upon a verdict. 





We have no extraordinary attachment to our own 
literary offspring ; but other men may not be quite wil- 
ling to assume the paternity. It is indeed very hard to 
charge it upon a poor man, who has been for some time 
to our great regret, too sick to vindicate his reputation 
against such calumnious charges. Under these circum- 
stances we respectfully ask our neighborsof the Yankee 
Farmer on what authority they credit the remarks on 
the Flower Garden Companion copied into their Jast 
number to the editor of the Boston Courier; and lay cut 
poor baniling like a foundling at that door. Pray where 
did they find the child ? and could they not see the name 
that was pinned to its clothes ? 


In what state should it be harvested and how | 


If our correspondent will take the | 


a So == = — 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
May 12, 1838 

Peorr.--John B. Barstow, Hanover, Plymouth county, 

Seek no Further Apples of great beauty and tine flayor, 
For the Committee, 
E. M. RICHARDS. 

Vecetrastes.—Exhibited by J. L. L. F. Warren, 
Brighton, Early Spine Cucumber, nearly white, (from 
English seed.) 

We understand from Mr Warren that the above va- 
riety, although destitute of the usual bloom and fine 
green color, is of fine flavor, very crisp, and an abun- 
dant bearer. For the Committee, 

SAMUEL WALKER. 

The President and a number of members attended. 
The thanks of the Society were voted to Hon. Mr Web- 
ster, and to J. F. Cullum, Treasurer of the Columbian 
| Horticultural Society, for their donation of the Report 
of the Committee on Agriculture, on the memorial of 
| Dr Perrine. 

Hon. Russel Freeman of Sandwich, was admitted 
| corresponding member. 

Joseph H. Gardner of Roxbury, and John Fenno of 
| Chelsea, were adinitted subscription members. 

The toilowing communication was received from Mr 

Prince, 


Jamacia Plains, 11th May, 1838. 
| Hon. Mr Vose—Dear Sir: In the past winter some 
| unknown person (to me) sent me a pamphlet containing 
| extracts from an address by Professor bli Ives, of New 
| Haven, before their Horticultural Society in October 
| lust, which gives notice of many different sorts of Pears 
| (all natives there) particularly in the Garden of Goy. 
| Edwards; I had three years pasta report of them, 
| but being confirmed from such a source as Professor 
| lves of their fine quality, induced me, although an en- 
| tire stranger to write him on the subject and ask him to 
procure, and send me a few scions particularly of fine 
winter table fruit; early this week I received some in 
| fine order; and to make a greater certainty of succeed- 
| ing in cultivating them after having engrafied only one 
| head of each sort, | send the residue to you, either to 
| make use of yourself or for dissemination where you 
| think they will best be taken care of. 
| ‘The following were the kinds sent ;—Jolhn Pear, Can- 
| telope, Henrietta, Citron, William, Edwards, Punderson. 
I fear they are mostly Autumn fruit, they are not all 
labelled as to season, and therefore possibly some may 
| be Winter fruit. 
I am, dear sir, yours truly, 


; 
| 
i 


JOHN PRINCE. 


(For the N. E. Farmer.) 
Ape_rs.—Among the valuable specimens of WintER 
AppLes presented at the Horticultural Exhibition on 
| Saturday, we noticed some from Col. John B. Barstow 
| of Hanever, Mass, of the variety, commonly called the 
| SEEK No FurrHER (Signifyder) of a very superior kind. 
Their flavor was truly rich, they were of a large size 
} and altogether such fine specimens of this valuable fruit 
as fully to demonstrate that P)ymeuth County can raise 
| fruits not excelled by those of any other parts of the 
State. 

We are informed by the gentleman who presented 
them that the Col. has taken much pains with his trees 
| and fruit cellars, that the latter are lined throughout at 
| the bottom and sides with flagging stones, that his ap- 
| ples are spread thinly on shelves around his fruiteries, 
| and sorted and turned at least once every week. 
| A gentleman of this city was presented a few years 
| since with some specimens from Col. Barstow’s orchards 
and after tasting, inquired their name. Are they Bald- 
wins? No. Are they Golden Russets? No. Are 
they Lady’s fingers? No, You have not guessed the 
name, ‘They are called the ‘ Seek no Furruer.’’— 
** Well said the gentlemen, I will ‘ seek no further ’ for 
apples so long as | can get apples like these.” 
| We believe there is not sufficient attention paid to the 
| planting of young orchards in many of the eastern towns 
| in the State that doubtless possess a soil capable of rais- 
j ing the best fruits. It is hoped more attention will be 
| paid this important subject. 





| It will be seen by reference to an advertisement in 
| this day’s paper, that the beautiful Oakland Farm will 
| be sold on the coming week. From the knowledge we 
| have of the indefatigable attention of its former proprie- 
| tor, and the choice collections of various productions, 

we have seen in years gone by, we should consider it 
| the most desirable place of residence. 
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The Mansion House, Farm House, Stables, Ice House, and a | 





While the winds whistle, and the snows descend. 


THERMOMETRICAL. “The Old Temperance Farm” For Sale. | 
Reported for the New England Farmer. The subscriber offers for sale the best farm for m: iking mon- | 
Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietors ey, in the county of Worcester. It will keep in good “order, 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded forty cows the whole year. It has about 230 trees of grafted | 
Nor ther ly roca nee: fortnight ending May 13. i fruit. The hay is of the best quality suitable for keeping a 
winter dairy, and all cut within callof the barn. The milk | 
May, ‘1838. | 7AM. | 12, M. Mi. 5, P.M. | Wind. can all be sold at the house, the whole year for the Boston | } 
Monday, 30 34 50 “48 E. market. The fence is nearly all stone. It is remarkably | 
Tuesday, 1 32 54 50 S. E. well watered by never failing springs. It contains 213 acres, | 
Wednesday, 2 40 66 58 8. and can be conveniently divided into two farms, or made less | 
Thursday, 8 44 58 52 N. W. by selling off. It is all in one body, in good form, situated in 
Friday, 4 40 46 38 N. E. the east part of Westborough, on the Worcester ‘Turnpike. 
Saturday, 5 40 42 40 S. E. Price 12,000 dollars, payment to accommodate the purchaser 
Sunday, 6 38 56 48 Ss. * | For further particulars, see a communication in the New Eng- | 
Monday, 7 40 62 52 N. W. land Farmer of May 2, inquire of Mr Joshua Chamber- | 
Tuesday, 8 48 56 50 N.E. | lain, or Col. Francis B. Fay of Boston, Mr Dexter Brigham, 
Wedne »sday, 9 42 58 48 N.E. | proprietor of the Rail road house in Westborough, Col. Dex- | 
Thursday, 10 36 52 50 N.E. | ter Fay of Southborough, or come and see | 
Friday, ll 34 56 50 Ww. SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN. 
Saturday, 12 44 58 52 Ss hdeasnitatietad April 18, 1838. eptf 
pom 13 48 62 54 Ww. —— 
—— - AMERICAN FLOWER ‘GARDEN Cc COMPANION. | 
FOR SALE IN BRIGHT oN, THE OAKLAND The American Flower Garden Companion, adapted to the | 
ARM. * | Northern States, 
Recently the residence - dian Parsons, Esq., situated Who loves a garden, loves a green-house too, | 
between the two roads leading to Watertown, a few rods Unconscious of a less propitious clime. | 
from the Centre village containing 120 acres of choice land. There blooms exotic beauty, warm and spug, | 


variety of other buildings, surrounded with ponds, gardens, 
abundance of all kinds of fruit and plants—with about 14 
acres of the best land, which will be soid separate, and as | 
much more added as the purchaser may wish at a fair price. 
The remainder of said Farm will be sold ia lots to suit pur- | 
chasers, on very liberal terms. 
place is well known to the public as combining every advan- 
tage to make it the most desirable place of residence. It has | 
been under the unremitted care and attention of one of the 
most scientific Farmers and Horticulturists, Gorham Parsons, | 
Esq., for forty years, and has had the greatest improvements | 
made upon it. It abounds with full grown fruit trees, with | 
every variety that has been possible, to accumulate, and an | 
endless variety of all the choice and interesting plants that | 
this and foreign countries could supply. No pains nor expense | 
has been spared under the judicious management of the former 
owner to make it a profitable as well as a splendid retreat. 
N. B. The Mansion House, Farm House and Stables, with 
about 14 acres of the best land, including gardens, ponds, &c. 
will be sold without reserve, by auction, THURSDAY, the 
24th inst., at 4 o’clock, P. M. on the premises. 
Any gentleman wishing to examine the premises, will please | 
apply to either of the subscribers. 
SAMUEL BROOKs. 
MESSRS. WINSHIPS. 
CEPHAS BRACKETT. 
GEORGE LIVERMORE 
Z. B. PORTER. 
JAMES DANA. 
OLIVER COOK. 
_ Brighton, May 4th, 1838. 
DUVUUBLE DAHLIA ROOTS. 
For sale at the office of the New England Farmer, No. 51 





and 52 North Market Street, a superb collection of Double 
Dahlias, consisting of all the approved varieties. Also, Am- 
aryllis, Tiger Flowers, and Gladiolus. 


Herbaceous Plants. 


¢ a great variety of fine perennial plants at | 
We can fernish © gr y of i P | Black, and Red Currants, 


short notice : 20 fine ‘sorts for $5. These will be packed in 
moss, and can be sent without injury to any part of the coun- 
try. Also, , 
Double Carnations, 

Of many fine varieties : Roses and Shrubbery of all sorts, 
Grape Vines, Asparagus Roots, Ke. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
May, 9, 1838. 





GRAPE VINES 

Just received at the New England Farmer Office, a few ex- 
tra large Early Muscadine and Early White Sweet Water 
Grape Vines in prime or der 

o May 9, 1838. 
FARM WANTED, 

Of from 80 to 100 acres of well proportioned pasturage, 
tillage . mowing and woodland—the land to be of the first qual- 
ity; worth frou 2,500 to $3,000 : for which, the cash will be 
paid. Said farm must be located within 100 miles of Boston, 
One in the county of Middlesex or Worcester would be preier- 
red, Any person having sucha farm to dispose of, may hear 
of an opportumity, by immediately addressing a line, post paid, 
directed to C. Wits, New England Farme ar Office. 





SILK WORM EGGS, 
Wanted a few hundred thousand Silk Worm Eggs. 
to JoserpH Breck & Co. No. 52 North Market 
Boston. 


Apply 
Street, 


' 
This beautiful and | 
| 
| 


| numberof years’ exertion in bringing the Strawberry ncond 


By Edward Sayers, Landscape and Ornamental Gardener. 
Published by Josepn Breck & Co., and for sale at the 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 51 and 52 North | 
Market Street, Boston. 


STRAW BERRIES. 
Gentlemen wishing to cultivate this delicious fruit, are re- | 
spectfully informed, that the subscriber has succeeded afier : 


to perfection, 

He has for sale at his garden in Brighton, Mass. the fol- 
| lowing six varieties of the plants. They are of superior 
stock ‘and quality, and are in the finest condition for immedi- 
ate transplanting. 

Methven Castle, Fruit from these plants have been exhib- | 
ited at the Horticultural Society’s Rooms, 
measuring five and a half inches in cir- | 
cumference. 

Bath Scarlet, Fruit large, full bearer, and beautiful scar- | 

let. 

Royal Scarlet, Fruit long, oval shaped and juicy. 

Hautbois, Fruit swaller but very numerous. 

English Wood, Fruit we'l known. 

Monthly, Fruit is gatherec from these vines from June to | 

October, and in good quantity and fine quality. |. 





tt. F? Orders left at the Garden in Brighton, or directed to 
him at Boston or Brighton, or with Joseru Breck & Co,, | 
will be promptly attended 10. J.L.L. F. WARREN, 
Brighton, Mass. April 11, 1838. 





FOR SALE. 

That very valuable Farm situated in Andover, West Parish, 
about 6 1-2 miles from Lowell, and 2 from the Theological 
Seminary. Said farm contains about 75 acres of land (or a 
hundred if wished for) which is divided into mowing, pasture 
and tillage. There are upon it about 400 engrafted fruit trees, 
of apples, pears, plums, apricots and cherrics, Mulberries, &c. 
Also, a great number of Bushes, viz. Gosseberries, peor | 





Red and White Raspberries and 
Strawberries of a large size. 
Likewise, Asparagus and Rhubarb beds. There is a fine | 
growth of young W rood, and about 1600 cords of the best of 
Turf. Said farm has upon it a good two story House with | 
5 rooms on the lower floor, a wood house, good barn 32 by 
50 feet, a corn house and two sheds 80 feet Tong ; also, two 
wells of excellent water. | 

The whole offers a desirable residence for a farmer. 
chasers are invited to call and view the premises. Terms made 
known by the oceupant. RICHARD SANDERS, | 

Andover, May 2, nes 


Pur- | 





| 
KING’S MANURE FORKS, | 
A few dozen of Jahasiah S. King’s superior cast steel | 
Strap Manure "Forks. 
A first rate article. Also, sets of | 
Japan Flower Pots, 
very neat and durable. Also, Complete Garden and 
Horticultural Tool Chests, 

from Sheffield, England ; containing Garden Shears, Improved 
| pruning Shears and Scissors Pruning and Grafting Knives, 
Flower Gatherer, Garden, Dute h and. Triangular Hoes, Saw, 
Hammer and 
comprising eve ry use ‘ful implement necessary 
Garden. Fer sale at the 
Agricultural Warehouse, No. 51 & 52 North Market 


Spud, Weeding Hook, Garden Rake, Trowel, 
Garden Reel; 
for the cultivation of the Flower 
N. E. A 
Street. 

May 9, 1838. 








PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 


CORRECTED WITH GPEHAT CARE, WEEKLY. 








rRoM | 1 
APPLES. | barre! 1} 200) 300 
| Beans, white, . . ; ; | vrs bre! | B12) 130 
Breer, me s . barrel |} 340011450 
No.l. : , | 12 Ov | 12 25 
ie, ; ‘ Ie ; 18 00) Tt OU 
Beeswax, (Americen)  . ; pound | Ao I 
| Cbetse, vew milk ee 8 | bg 
| FEATHERS, northern, geese, } j 
| . , | 37 Ay 
SOULLETH, Geese | 4 
FLAx, American, | , 9] te 
Fisn. Cod, , jquintal | 350! 362 
FiLour, Genesee, rash. jbarcvel § 25 § 37 
Baltimore, Howard street, i = 812) 82 
Baltimore, wharf, ! 375! Su0 
Alexandria, , : “ 775); 800 
Rye, ’ r = . ‘ “ | 5 OU 5 5 
Me AL, Indi in, in hogshea ds, 
“ barrels, - | | 375 400 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow bushel | 57 90 
southern flat yellow ao | dS e4 
white, | : 77 78 
Rye, northern, ye 105) 106 
Barley, ‘ . 90; 112 
Oats, northern, (prime) ‘Vitex 40 12 
Hay, best English, per ten of 2000 Ibs | 20 00 
Eastern screwed, a ae Oe. 15 00 16 00 
Honey, ; Cuha | gallon 43) 50 
Hops, Ist quality | oe 7) 8 
2d quality : P 4 5 
Lakp, Boston, Ist sort, . ; 8 | 9 
so.diern, Is st sort, 7 & 
LEATHER, Philadelphia city: te annage, 28 27 
do country ao 20 | 22 
Ba'timore city i a 25 | 26 
do. dry hides | 
New York red, light, Pe 3 | 19 
Boston do: slaughter, 19 | 20 
do. dry hide, Pa 17 | i9 
| Lime, best sort, : : sad 80 90 
Mackeke., No. 1. new, | barrel | 11 25 | Il 50 
| Peaster Paris, per ton of 2000 lhe. | cask |} 3 26 
PoRK, extia clear, | barrel | 22 00 | 23 00 
clear from other St: ites . 20 00 | 21 50 
Mess, f i ; : “ i750 18 00 
Servs, Herd’s Grass, , bushel | 263) 275 
Red ‘Top, Southern, tex BU po 
" ‘“ 5 
Hemp, en, } ts 276 | 300 
Red Clover, northe rc | pound " 18 
Southern Clover, p | u 18 
TaLiow, tried, , 1, Ib. 7; 10 
Trazurs, Istsort,  .  ,  , °° {pr. M.| 390) 389 
WooL, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, -| pine 46 | 5 
American, full blood, washed. : - e 
do.  3-4ths x “ 36 
do. 1-2 do. ” 
do. 1- 4 and common = 4 
« {Pulled superfine, “ 38 40 
=a | No. } a 35 40 
$2; No «4 25 28 
5 z | No. “ 
5 & 
PROVISION MARKET. 
KETAIL PRICES. 
Hams, northern, . | pound i2 13 
southern, and weste rn, “ 12 13 
Pork, whole hogs, ° sea 10 Ll 
| PouLTRY, ° ° Pea 14 16 
| Burrer,({tub) , } &© | of! oA 
lump . | “ 30! 32 
Eeas . |;dozen| 14 15 
PoTa TOR s, chenango {bushel! 40 50 
Ciper, barrel |2 75 | 309 








BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, May 14, 1838. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. E 
At Market 120 Beef Cattle, 15 pairs Working Oxen, 


35 Cows and calves, and 50 Sheep. Swine, none at 
market. 





Prices —Beef Caitle—We noticed afew Extra cat- 
tle taken at $9 00 --First quality $8 50 a g8 75.— 
Second quality $5 25.—Third quality, $7 00 a @7 50 


Working Oxen, Cows and Calves.—Sales not noticed. 





TWENTY THOUSAND BUCKTHORNS, 
Suitable for Hedges, 2 and 3 years old. for sale by 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO., 


April 25. No. 51 & 52 North Market Street 


35¥, 
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MES CILLA res 


= —— eee the i, B. Pacer. 
THE BIRDS. 


A POEM, IN METRE FREE AND 


EABY. 
O rnov, who, story tellers say, 
Taught old T'riptolemus the way 
To plough, and sow, 
And reap, and inow, 
The fields to beautify, and dress, and ng, 
Just as a barber used to do the parson’s wig ; 
To fall the forests, and the plains adorn 
With herbage, and with wavy corn ; 
To speak in brief, 
Bright mother Ceres, of the goiden sheaf, 
Come, lend thy aid, 
Else, I’m afraid, 
I cannot, shall not, must not—“ go ahead.” 
That 's just enough of invocation: 
I always hate a stuff'd oration, 
The gods and goddesses to puff and daub: 
I'll not, but others may perform the fulsome job. 
Farmers, attend! 
Poh! that ’s too blunt :—* I’ll leave to amend,” 
As lawyers say, when in a hobble, 
And would an inuendo cobble. 
Well then, 
My most worthy gentlemen, 
I’ve come to tell in fewest words 
Something relating to the birds. 
The birds I love, 
E’en from the noble Eagle to the sweet Turtle-dove, 
The Sparrow, Tomtit, and the twittering Wren. 
Ay, and I would that truant boys and thoughtless men 
Were not on murder bent, 
Foul, barbarous intent, 
Degrading all our nature 
To a savage creature ; 
But yet, alas, how rife 
This love of taking life ! 
Joyfil sings the merry Lark to cheer his sitting mate, 
Lest she should be disconsolate ! 
“I'm here, sweet Celia,” is the tender strain; 
And how it echoes o’er the blooming plain ! 
But hark! a shot! 
The little warbler falls! 
The cruel sportsman bawls, 
And runs, exulting, to the fatal spot. 
So caitiff, thou hast done the deed, 
Hast caused a little bird to bleed, 
The meanest feather of whose wing 
Outweighs thy savage soul, thou brutal, barb’rous thing! 
O, ye hushandmen and farmers, 
Have ye no care, no thought for those little charmers, 
That carol o’er your lawn, 
From the first break of dawn, 
 Discoursing music” tender, soft and sweet, 
For ears in love with melody so meet? 
Know ye uot that birds protect your farms 
From predatory millers, grubs, slugs and worms ? 
They are your friends indeed, 
And, though upon your lands they feed, 
Yes, gather daily, all their food, 
It still is for your good. 
So that well you might in truth, 
As Boaz did for Ruth, 
Order same gleanings of your bounteous fare, 
Left purposely for birds to share. 
Triptolemus, the husbandman of yore, 
Of whom I spoke before, 
He would no more 
Allow a poaching rascal on his farin 
The birds to harm, 
Than he ’d permit a knave to chouse 
Him of his shield or rob his house. 
O, no; by bastinado or the*/:nout, 
The rogue would soon repent of what he ’d been about. 


Farmers, then protect the feathered tribe : 
I speak it, not intending jeer or gibe, 
Soberly, sincerely, 
Though you may think my verse runs queerly ; 
A very singular sort ;— 
Long pulls, and short,— 
Somewhat like ploughing new ground, midst the stumps, 
Now steady moving,—now by jerks and jumps. 
Perhaps they ’ll say my muse 
Wears tight shoes, 
Or has great “corns upon her toes,” 
And so she limping goes. 
No matter, truth you ’}] often find 
In verse of every sort and kind ; 
And you will have no squeamishness 
About my manner of address. 
Once more permit me just to say, 
Save, save the birds. — Mehercule ! 
Should e’er a popping loafer tread your grounds, 
Let loose your hounds, 
And chase the dastard villain from your utmost bounds. 


AGRICOLA. 


SCENE IN A SCHOOL ROOM. 





ark, and sayed ’em from being drownded. 


| 
| 





Master.—Class in history, step up. Are you 
ready on the questions ?—Yeth ’ir!—Billy, who 
was the first hunter ?—Noah !—Why ?—’Cause 
he collected all the beasts of the field and the 
birds of the air and the fishes of the sea into the 
Not 
exaculy ; but that will do. Dick, I will ask you 
some questions about government, All American 
boys should understaud it. What do you call that 
in whieh one man rules ?—Donno sir !—Next.— 
That’s an empire !—Not precisely ; it is a mon- 
arehy. Go up. Tell me, Jake, what’s that in 
which many men rule ?—That’s a-a,—Next.— 
Thac’s loco-foco,—Come here sir: what do you 
mean ?—Well sir, [ seed it—You saw what ?— 
Why, at the meeting vother night, where they 
was all presidents and vice-presidents, and hardly 
nobody else, ’cept me and our black Sam.—Sit 
down sir, Next. What government is that in 
which the people rule themselves ?—Why, that’s 
a federalism !—Next.—That’s a-a—Congress !— 
Next.—! know it. ‘That’s an anarchy! Go to 
your places and look over that again, Harvey 
Diggs !—Yeth’ir.—Bring up your composition. 
What subject did I give you ?—Here it ‘ith ir, 
* Composition on wales and whale Fisheries: 
wales are a mountaneous Country inthe Continent 
of england. Whale fisheries principally goes out 
from now bedford and nantuckit, round Cape 
Horn, which is very crooked and hard to navigate ; 
the people of wales is called welshmen and toast- 
ed Cheese is called welsh Rabbit. Permicity can- 
dies is got from whales. ‘There is no more about 
wales except Wailbone——” Sir! go to your 
seat or I’li whale you. Silence! Begin, writing 
class, May I get adrink, sir? No sir! Well 
sir, I can’t write ‘cause my mouth’s so dry. Si- 
lence !— Cincinnati Daily Express. 


PROFANITY REPROVED WITH MEEKNESS AND 
wispom,—Dr. Gifford, as he was one day showing 
the British Museum to strangers, was very much 
vexed by the profane conversation of a young 
gentleman who was present, The doctor taking 
an ancient copy of the Septuagint, a Greek trans- 
ation of the Old ‘Testament, and showing it to him 
—“O! said the gentleman, “I can read _ this.” 
“ Well,” said the doctor “read that passage,” 
pointing to the third commandment. The gen- 
tleman was so struck, that he immediately desisted 
from swearing. 





PLOUGHS. 
Just received, a good supply of Howard’s Improved Cast 
Iron Ploughs, the most approved Plough now in use. Also, 
other Cast Iron and Wooden Ploughs. Likewise, Willis’s 


Improved Cultivators. For sale, wholesale and retail, at the 
New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 
51 & 52 North Market Street, 


April 4, 1838. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





OIL MEAL. 
PRICE REDUCED. 
The price of the above is now reduced to “T'wentyfive dol- 
lars at the mill, in Medford, and Twenty eight dollars per ton 
delivered in Boston. Apply at 


No. 10, Granite Stores, Commercial Wharf. 





BONE MANURE. 

The subscriber desires to inform his friends and the public 
that he has been in in the Bone business more than ten years, 
and has spent much time and money to ascertain how bones 
may be converted to the best use, and is fully satisfied that 
they form the most powerful stimulant that can be applied to 
the earth as a manure. He offers for sale ground bone at a 
low price, and is ready to receive orderr to any amount, 
which will be promptly attended to. 

Orders may be left at my manufactory near Tremont road, 
n Roxbury, or at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, No. 51 and 52 North Market Street. 

Jan. 31. NAHUM WARD 





NURSERY FOR SALE. 
A rare chance is now offered for the purchase of a young 
nursery and farm, at Covington, Kentucky, which fronts balf a 
mile on the Licking River, within a mile of its junction with 
the Ohio, directly opposite to Cincinnati. The nursery and 
farm comprise 101 acres of the very richest Kentucky soil ; 
about 50 acres are Jaid down to mowing, between 30 and 40 
to tillage, including the nursery, and from 12 to 15 acres are 
filled with timber for fencing and fuel. On the premises, an 
orchard of 100 thrifty young apple trees, mostly winter fruit, 
was set out last year; also another orchard of 200 Pear 
trees, comprising 72 different sorts, including all the winter 
varieties of table pears, of which the demand for the New Or- 
leans market is almost unlimited. 
On the place is a good brick house, built in 1816, witha 
first rate well of water, 45 feet deep, a large new green-house 








just finished, two large barns built in 1835, and all the usual 
out-houses ; also, a farm house with two rooms that will let 
for $50 per annum, suitable for a gardeuer or small farmer, 

The nursery was laid out in 1835, and bids fair to do a very 
lucrative business, as there is nothing of the kind west of the 
mountains that can compete with it, for the variety and 
choice character of the fruits cultivated, which were all se- 
lected from the nurseries of Buel & Wilson and Wm. Ken- 
rick and others, and comprise all the new sorts introduced by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society from Europe, and all 
the choice sorts cultivated near Boston; among these are 80 
varieties of Pears, 50 of Apples, 50 of Peaches, 20 of Plums, 
30 of cherries, with a great variety of Grapes, Evergreens, 
Ornamental Shrubs, &c. ‘There are at least 100,000 seedlings 
of Apples, Pears, &c., of oue and two years growth, for inoc- 
ulation now growing on the place. 

The above offers a rare chance for one or two enterprising 
young men, to do a great business, in a perfectly healthy loca- 
tion, where there is little or no competition, and a demand for 
trees that has thus far exceeded the greatest expectations of 
its founders, and their ability to execute orders. It will be 
sold at a great bargain, on account of the death of the active 
partner of the concern, and the non-residence of the other. 

For terms, apply (post paid) to S. C PARKHURST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


May 9, 1838. 4w 








THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per aunum, 
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ty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduc- 
tion of 50 cents. 
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